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For the real difference between democracy and oligarchy is poverty and wealth. Wherever men rule by reason of their 
wealth, whether they be few or many, that is an oligarchy, and where the poor rule, that is a democracy. 


— Aristotle? 


American capitalism isn’t working for Americans without a four-year college degree. 
And that’s about two-thirds of all Americans between the ages of 25 and 64. 


— Anne Case 

[The] duty to avoid voting badly is grounded in a general duty not to engage in collectively harmful activities when the 
personal cost of restraint is low. Good governance is a public good. Bad governance is a public bad. We should not be 
contributing to public bads when the benefit to ourselves is low. 

— Jason Brennan? 

Where even the majority can’t rule in a putative democracy, what hope is there for a unempowered minority? 

— Bianco Luno 


If you have your ‘why?’ in life, you can get along with almost any ‘how?’ 


— Nietzsche 


Part 1: democracy | Part 2: representation | Part 3: voting | Part 4: power concentration | Part 5: Lottocracy 


Majority powerlessness 


In 2020, Anne Case and Angus Deaton, Princeton University economists — Deaton, a Nobel Laureate, 


published Deaths of Despair and the Future of Capitalism. They describe a disturbing trend in the 


1. See this discussion. The poor rule? “The poor you will always have with you...” Deuteronomy 15. The rich, too... Even if 
each person on earth was at least a millionaire, there would still be the class of “the non-poor,” the billionaires, for “the 
poor” to envy... Since wealth correlates, to some degree, with education and cultivation, epistocracy is one variant of 
oligarchy; and technocracy, a further variant of epistocracy, is the form of governance most in evidence in contemporary 
Western nation-states. It should be needless to say, there is no intrinsic correlation between any governance form and moral 


character, absent separate motivation for deliberate moral cultivation. It is precisely this which Plato, in the Republic, sought 


to correct for in his description of how the class of rulers should be nurtured and insulated from predictable moral 
degradation. 

2. “Polluting the Polls: When Citizens Should Not Vote,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy 87/2 (June 2009), quoted 
from abstract. 


death rates of white Americans over the past few decades. Case and Deaton are mainstream, 
establishment, defenders of liberal free markets. They are not socialists or Marxists.’ Yet, they see what 
passes for capitalism, exemplified today in the U. S., as, at best, democratically non-functional and, at 
worst, preparatory to great social and political upheaval — with mass violence not out of the question.* 
The trend they describe affects specifically white Americans, men and women, without a four-year 
college degree. White uneducated people comprise two-thirds of the population of the United States. 
These people are dying at historically high rates from drug and alcohol abuse and suicide. Note: this is 
not presently the case with blacks and Hispanics, nor with white Americans with four-year college 
degrees. Even though the average white American is socioeconomically still better off than the average 
black or Hispanic, deaths from these causes are not trending upward for the latter — historically 
disadvantaged — groups. 
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The same pattern is observable for all age ranges between 25 and 64 
of white Americans with less than a four-year college degree. 


This development has been in the making for several decades. The deaths are symptomatic of 
socio/economic/political despair. They are a telling indicator of grave conditions on a large scale. Case 
and Deaton identify as the cause the perception of the fact that the socioeconomic expectations of each 
generation within this group are lower than that of the preceding generation.’ White uneducated people, 
as a Class, are downwardly mobile, while other historically marginalized groups are seeing, at least, 
incremental progress upward. (It’s not that this majority group is comparing itself with minority 
groups; it’s that it is comparing itself with older members of its own cohort.) 


This demographic — again, the majority of the American population — have seen, and are seeing, no 
reason to be invested in the political power structures in place. Neither mainstream Democrats nor 
Republicans have had anything to offer them for quite sometime. Why didn’t Donald Trump lose by a 
landslide to Hilary Clinton in 2016? Why didn’t Joe Biden win by a landslide in 2020? Trump 


3. See the recorded 2019 Tanner Lectures at Stanford by Anne Case and Angus Deaton. 

4. Because it is not minorities who spear-head successful violence. Successful violence happens because the majority 
instigate it. Things have to get that bad. 

5. Perhaps, this was inevitable in historical cycles of cohort ascendancy and marginalization. What goes around come 
around. The most salient future event in store for privilege is its loss. 


(described as a “moron” by Rex Tillerson. his own Secretary of State), whatever you might say about 
him, was never part of the established political power structure. And even if he goes away, the 
conditions that led to his political ascendancy are still in place and getting worse. Until Trump 
appeared on the scene, proverbial “deplorables” saw no reason to vote. Post-Trump they will have none 
again, unless... 


Making the implications for democracy explicit 


What precisely is the connection between socioeconomic decline and democratic rule? It is not simply 
income inequality or even lack of education that directly undermine pretensions to democracy. People 
may be relatively poor and not have a four-year college education and still have aspirations that things 
might get better for them or at least for their offspring. In fact, this used to be the case; there is evidence 
that it was generally true. It described the situation for most people, white and non-white, for many 
generations until sometime in the last few decades. It was true even granting that non-whites started 
from a lower place than whites. There was a time when not having a college degree was not a surefire 
ticket to downward mobility.° Aspirations for a better life by the disadvantaged were rational because 
they noticed that they were better off than their parent’s generation and could see sufficient evidence to 
believe that their children 
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What is new is that this “land of opportunity” view of socioeconomic progress is demonstrably no 
longer true — even for those for whom it once was. 


6. For white Americans without a four-year college degree, i.e., two-thirds of the voting age population. We are not talking 
about a numerically disadvantaged group. 


Case and Deaton have uncovered hard evidence for 
this claim. While upward mobility remains 
somewhat true for traditionally disadvantaged 
groups: because they start from a lower place, their 
expectations need not be very high for incremental 
improvement from one generation to another to be 
noticeable.’ As long as there is at least a little 
evidence for the reality of upward mobility, people 
will tolerate a lot of pain and suffering while BI o ars ; ME 
remaining generally hopeful that things might get oere e | 6RoLPs || i soeaiainine 
better for them or, at least, those they care about. 


Doonesbury by Garry Trudeau — March 26, 2017 
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minority of the population, who? 


7. Though there is good reason to think that the same despair is in store for these marginalized groups as well. Why 
wouldn’t it? The same factors will inevitably overtake them. If they are not now doing as badly — enough to engage in the 
self-destructive behavior we are seeing with the majority, they certainly have in the recent past. The present easing of their 
predicament is hardly because their numbers are sufficiently high to place their interests on a par with those of the rulers in 
a democracy. A trickle from these usually marginalized groups is indeed being absorbed into the ruling class over time, but 
the majority of the marginalized are (with the interesting exception of women), almost by definition, a minority. Or ought to 
be in a traditionally conceived democracy (where the majority rules by definition). There is good reason to think the 
prospects for the traditionally marginalized will plateau shortly, then reverse: when espousing their cause no longer serves 
the central ideology of the ruling class. Eventually, class power will trump non-class variables. The sense of “class” relevant 
here is political class. It involves economic status but is not fully determined by it — supposedly, in a democracy. It is not 
absolute socioeconomics that is manifesting itself as despair, rather psychological and historical forces. These devastate 
intergenerational aspiration. Again, bad material conditions are more tolerable and survivable than the loss of reason to hope 
that they may change. (Again, Nietzsche: “If you have your ‘why?’ in life, you can get along with almost any ‘how?’” 
Twilight of the Idols, trans. Judith Norman, “Arrows and Epigrams,” 12. Also quoted by Victor Fuchs in his commentary to 
Deaton’s 2019 Tanner lecture.)... This is why political structure is more deeply implicated than economic structure. And 
why — for what it is worth — moral considerations take precedence over political ones, more so even than economic ones. 
Such motivates the present critique of “electoral representative democracy...” We keep stressing “in a democracy” because 
many other things are possible outside this constraint. 


Reading the tea leaves 


Now imagine what someone with Trumpian values, but more capable and intelligent, might do with the 
political opportunity here begging to be exploited... 


Trump recognized and rode the wave of frustration of a large portion of the U.S. population. That 
frustration was ripe for representation. Entertainment value aside, Trump-bashing is a distraction from 
what is really ailing the country. 


For the sake of much needed discussion around the notion of “electoral representative democracy,” let’s 
drop the assumption that democracy is a sacred idea and consider other possibilities. Perhaps 
democracy is unworkable because most people are simply not capable of making decisions about what 
is truly good for them. They don’t know enough to make important political decisions for either 
intrinsic reasons — they just aren’t mentally capable — or because of their social or cultural 
environment,® or some combination of both. Perhaps, then, two-thirds of the population, then, does not 
merit being represented in a “representative democracy”? Borrowing from Alex Guerrero, we earlier 
defined democracy as “good governance by the governed.” Maybe the “good governance” part is the 
more important part, and the “by the governed” part is an antiquated notion held over from more pious, 
“equal under God” times. It is a non-consequentialist, deontological, Kantian, superstitious gesture, it 
could be (and perhaps is) argued we need to get past. Face reality: people in general arent and can’t be 
equally competent at making complex and consequential decisions that require abstracting from 
narrow, local interests. You must know what you are doing, and attaining and maintaining the expertise 
to do it necessarily consumes resources that most people are not in a position to spare. They can barely 
manage their local lives well — witness the mass self-destructive behavior pointed to by Case and 
Deaton. Why do we expect these psychologically crippled people to have any constructive input on 
subjects as large as governance? 


Fine — maybe the country is best served by only the remaining third — “the knowers,” — being 
represented in its governing institutions... 


But the problem is that this is not remotely democratic. The proper name for this kind of governance is 
epistocracy — a variety of oligarchy (rule by some but less than all) in which those who know better 
rule. Plato had this figured out 2500 years ago in the Republic... 


On the assumption that some semblance of democracy is still worth defending on moral grounds (see 
Part 1) and despite the problems with implementing political representation at scale (see Part 2), we see 
that even this does not exhaust all that is wrong with the system of governance still celebrated today in 
the West. In this part of the topic on “electoral representative democracy,” we look closely at what is 
wrong with elections and voting. Barring some weighty explanation or argument, the problems with 
voting appear to add still another layer of implausibility to the gerrymandered notion of “electoral 
representative democracy.” If the problems discussed thus far with representation do not conduce to the 
viability of this notion, those associated with the “electoral” element are downright morbid. 


A rational person votes (or not) for non-magical, non-superstitious reasons. It is not the case that all 
people who do not vote are culpably lazy, irresponsible, or uninformed. And if some people are lazy, 


8. The possibility this environment may change is something we will consider in the last part of this series. But a lot stands 
in the way of such change; the magnitude of the challenge we address in the next part. 


irresponsible or uninformed, there are good causal explanations why this might be the case. There are, 

indeed, very good reasons not to vote — or, alternatively, to vote for disrupting complacent, entrenched, 
indifference. An unabashed “moron” may shake things up a bit in high places. Conditions call for that, 

sometimes. The phenomenon has been called Pirate Jenny syndrome...” 


Case and Deaton are being generous if they imply that it is only white uneducated folks in America for 
whom capitalism isn’t working.'° The problem, we are suggesting, is deeper than economics, or even 
politics. It is, in the end, moral. If it is only white uneducated Americans that are affected today, 
nothing in the conditions that make for their situation is unique to them. As long as they remain 
uneducated and their expectations modest, the non-white uneducated will not catch up to a similar 
despair. But to maintain this status quo, the masses, white and non-white alike, must be kept in a state 
of denial regarding the structural health of their governing institutions. Denialism requires care and 
feeding. It requires doling out a few morsels of hope now and then. It is a precarious balance on a 
knife-edge with catastrophic consequences. The problem is that the morsels have not been forthcoming 
for quite some time for the white uneducated and that this group comprises the majority of the U.S. 
voting-age electorate.” 


The right thing is for most people not to vote... 


... because most people will do harm in voting, according to political ethicist Jason Brennan. We have a 
civic duty not to cause harm that is stronger than any duty we have to attempt to make things better — 
especially when we are more likely to cause harm than do good through our voting intervention and the 
cost of refraining from such intervention is insignificant. A bystander to an accident, who knows 
nothing about first aid, would do better to call for expert help than to physically intervene. 


Of course, this assumes that your individual vote could do some harm or good. This is likely a deeply 
flawed assumption that we address elsewhere. If it can do neither material harm nor good, then it has, 
at best, psychological or spiritual value, but then this amounts to political wheel-spinning. It is 
consequentially useless to improving material conditions. Moreover, even if voting is practically 
valueless, to the extent it is a distraction from other, more civically constructive things you might do, it 
does indeed do harm: it wastes precious civic concern and energy. While you are entertaining yourself 
voting, material conditions for the community are deteriorating... But for the moment, we will proceed 
on the assumption that it is possible for your vote to have some kind of effect (if not quite the one you 
have been educated to believe), and, if so, what kinds of civic duties this generates for you. 


We have been talking about “most” people. But what if you aren’t “most” people? Instead, you make a 
respectable effort to stay informed on the issues, know your values and priorities well, and have 
thought through the consequences of implementing your views as public policy and law. You have done 


9. As Bertolt Brecht dramatized in The Three-Penny Opera. 

10. It is working for a small class of the demos. Maybe the upper ten percentile on the income distribution (see Gilens in 
Resources below). Temporarily — if history has any say. 

11. We focus on the United States here. There are mitigating factors in some other Western liberal democracies (such as 
much better health care). But the “power concentrations” to which we will ultimately point as operative in fostering these 
conditions are having global effect. Germany, the world’s fourth largest economy and one of the most admired for the 
relative functionality of its social support system and political stability is facing similar challenges to the U.S.: increasing 
wealth disparity and an eroding middle class. The U.S. is likely the proverbial “canary in the coalmine” in this global 
electoral crisis. It exports crisis now. 


a much better job than average at understanding what is at stake if the laws and politicians you vote for 
succeed... Then, shouldn’t you vote? 


It may seem so. But you must realize that people like you” are, almost by definition, a minority. You 
just conceded you are not like “most” people. That means you are part of a minority. If only people like 
you voted and ruled, we might have better government of a sort, but we wouldn’t be talking democracy 
anymore. We’d be talking epistocracy — a better form of government because only the competent run it. 
It would be consequentially better: none of the unrealistic Kantianism that tolerates bad governance in 
the interest of unattainable moral ideals about respecting the rational autonomy of humans, generally... 
Maybe most of the governed don’t have much rational autonomy to respect. 


Again, we are describing epistocracy.'* And, certainly, today few seem to have qualms with epistocratic 
ideas, (aka, paternalism) when it comes to many aspects of regulating and shaping people’s lives, as 
Brennan points out. They think that it is ok for government to paternalistically force or strongly 
encourage us to wear seat belts, that it is legitimate to tax cigarettes and alcohol, limit access to drugs, 
wear masks, be vaccinated, etc. There is a justifiable role for government in shaping society in a 
certain way for its own good. Who decides what is for the public good? We rarely put these things up 
for a democratic vote. Why not? Because most people would make unwise decisions on such matters, 
left to their own “voting devices,” we are told. Epistemic filters, intermediaries such as constitutions 
and “representatives,” are inserted to condition political results. We don’t want rule by morons and 
“deplorables” — the mob rule, Plato feared. 


Who, then, could be trusted to make “wise” decisions? The knowledgeable, the experts, the 
technocrats, specialists, the educated, institutionally-validated... Who validates the institutions that 
validates such expertise? Other institutional meta-validators... Who are these? In the end, it must be 
those in positions to make ultimate decisions. Who are these? These ultimate arbiters must be those 
who either intrinsically have, or have acquired, legitimate power to do so. In a democracy, these are 
supposed to be the majority of voters. The buck stops with them, right? But, if the majority of the 
electorate knew what was good for it, why would it need any kind of regulating at all? The electorate 
must not know what’s good for it if it needs to vote for people who do know what’s good for it! But 
then, how trustworthy and reliable are the choices made at election time by people who don’t know 
what’s good for them? Maybe these-with-whom-the-buck-stops aren’t reliable or trustworthy at all? 
Maybe that’s why we need such things as an “electoral college”? These “electoral college” people are 
likely to be “college-educated”’° and better suited to knowing what’s good for all concerned... Well 


12. If you have read this far, you must be part of a very small minority. 

13. It is sometimes suggested that we live in a republic, not strictly a democracy. The former is often described like this: “In 
a republic, laws are made by representatives chosen by the people and must comply with a constitution that specifically 
protects the rights of the minority from the will of the majority.” The contrast is with a democracy where minority rights 
may be trampled on. Democracy is, by definition, about majority rule. A republic is designed to curb mob rule. But whence 
this “constitution”? A bunch of self-appointed know-it-alls get together to draft a corral for the unruly demos. Not self- 
appointed, you say? Then who appointed them — if not some consensus involving a majority? Surely, not a minority?... Or 
maybe it was, indeed, a minority?! The drafters of the U.S. Constitution, for example, were not randomly selected by 
anyone from the American demos of the time. They represented a power elite: the landed and commercial aristocracy of the 
colonies. A “republic” with its hallowed written statement of principles, then, is fully captured by the concept of oligarchy, 
which, since enlightenment times, is typically also an epistocracy. After all, “founding documents” are written by the 
literate educated for the literate educated. 

14. The point is not that these are necessarily morally unjustified interventions, but the lack of scrutiny focused on who 
decides their justification. 

15. “College-educated”: I leave it to you to pin down what that means in this context. 


then, what is all the popular electoral theatrics about? Why do we bother consulting anyone but this 
select group? 


In an epistocracy, as opposed to a democracy, the bucks stops with the ones who know better... and 
who decides who knows better? Must be those who know even better. And so forth and so on... Since 
we can’t go one like this forever, somebody or some group at some point must be entrusted to be the 
ultimate “arbiters of what is better.” We can’t keep questioning epistemic authority forever. Or, what? 


Perhaps we can defuse the apparent paradox in this way: people may not be very smart about how to 
accomplish complex things requiring difficult-to-acquire expertise, but that doesn’t mean they don’t 
know what they want, that they don’t know their own values — as Brennan is careful to point out. We 
may very well know what we want without knowing how to get it. So, just not having specialized 
educations does not mean the masses are stupid. They want good governance. This can’t be too hard to 
fathom. They want that the goods in life in their community be fairly distributed. “Fairness” is not 
rocket science or brain surgery. Democracy is really up a creek if it is. 


Perhaps, then, a better thing is for most people to vote wisely, but... 


What does that mean? What is a “wise” vote? That you vote like me? I am no idiot.” You aren’t either, 
surely. Well then we ought to vote the same. Unless — horror of rational horrors — it is possible that we 
are both right while disagreeing!” 


But if we vote the same, what is the point of voting at all? It’s like a “yes” or a “yes” on our shared 
perspective — truly, a deal we can’t refuse. We can’t possibly lose. An election that can’t be lost is not 
an election. What a charade elections must be then!... If you have an election, you also risk having 
unwise decisions being made in a very straightforward way. 


Again, remember: the purpose of any government is to foster better conditions for those who must live 
intersecting lives under it, and the point of democratic governance, specifically, is that ideas of what 
constitutes “better conditions” are are sourced from among the deliberative inputs of those subjected to 
the governance. The democratic proposition must be that this enables them to be better people than 
they might otherwise be. This should work because they are essentially social creatures in a governed 
environment. The assumption is that they can only be better people together. Otherwise, a state of 
nature would be a more effective and efficient way to live — and die... Otherwise, anarchists are right. 


The problem is that the “wisdom” we are alluding to is closely tied to thinking hard about difficult 
matters. And such thinking is hard, not mainly because it is technically hard (requires special expertise) 
but, because it requires seeking out and listening to dissenting views precisely because it is only from 
these that you are ever going to learn anything you don’t already know. The humility this requires is 
morally hard. (What you “already know” cant be sufficient or you don’t belong in a democracy: rather, 
you should be an epistocrat in an epistocracy.) But strenuous inquiry and responsible self-examination 
is prone to result in toxic self-critique: it can cause you to be more humble in what you claim to know, 
hence, more cautious in acting — especially, in acting on matters with serious consequences for many 
others. But, precisely that is what is required of wise governance: making these hard decisions in full 
awareness of your limitations. It becomes understandable, then, that those of us inclined to think hard, 


16. And if I were, I would be the last person to consult on the matter. Ditto for everyone else... 
17. “Intelligent people may disagree”? What is supposed to follow from that about whom we should listen to? 


to deliberate, to expose ourselves to uncomfortable information may acquire a shyness about 
committing to the decisiveness required of voting and enacting one’s judgments. This may be an 
psychological limitation of taking civic responsibility seriously. 


This describes the “wise” voters. They tend not to vote. Predictably so. If it were easy for them to vote, 
they would automatically suspect their motives. These, who we most need to vote and steer matters — 
because they take the act seriously and all that it entails — are also those most reluctant to do so. 
Meanwhile, the not-so-wise but not-so-dumb — “the mediocre savvy,” let’s call them — always 
energized by their confidence, are ever ready to step in. Political psychologist Diana Mutz has been 
labeled them “participatory democrats.” They get involved, they organize, and they vote because they 
are quite sure of themselves. Thus, we get the government we get... Not necessarily the “best” 
government we might have if only the “deliberative democrats” weren’t such Hamlets, but at least we 
get a “working” government, a passable one... for a spell. Until... 


...it stops working. Until creeping corruption, exploiting the loop-holes that mediocre thinking”? always 
leaves behind like breadcrumbs for scavenging opportunists undermines its legitimacy. Until sloppy, 
uncritical decision-making finally catches up and degradation predictably ensues. Until a government 
must pretend to be something it is not: a “democracy.” ”® 


The predicament 


1. the uneducated majority are left out of politics because they don’t know enough, and 

2. the too-educated minority are reluctant to get their hands dirty with epistemic risk-taking — they 
excuse themselves from politics — like a financially responsible person might avoid going to Las 
Vegas. 


That leaves... whom? 


That leaves a group smaller than the unwashed majority but larger than the too-mincing minority. This 
group combines a measure of the latter’s cultivation with the ignorance of the former. They are, above 
all, doers and confident in their doings. 


If it’s ok to regulate smoking, then why not voting? 


In a recent article? Brennan and Frieman consider this argument: There is a widespread assumption 
that, because people don’t know enough or are too stubborn, undisciplined, or biased to learn what’s 
good for them, it is ok for government to regulate their individual behavior when it comes to consumer 
and personal choices such as smoking, drinking, what movies they are allowed to see, or things they 
may express on public forums, what security measures they are allowed to take (e.g., buy a gun) what 
actions they may take even with regard to their own physical bodies (e.g., the choice to abort a fetus or 
take a vaccine), etc... Government interventions to curb or influence such — or any — behavior can be 


18. Or cowardly thinking, as I would put it in a less generous mood. 

19. Political psychologist Diana Mutz distinguishes “participatory” and “deliberative” democrats. At this time, we seem to 
be suffering from too many of the former. 

20. “Why Paternalists Must Endorse Epistocracy,” Jason Brennan and Christopher Freiman. Journal of Ethics and Social 
Philosophy, Vol. 21, No. 3, March 2022. The article anticipates the standard objections and entertains responses. 


justified because untrammeled exercises in autonomy, unmoderated by social concern, cannot be 
tolerated while living in a human community. There can be repercussions from individual choices that 
are of serious concern to the community. Some trammeling, it is argued, on such — or any — matters can 
be both for the individual’s own good and the collective good. And the governing class are the only 
ones rightly in a position to set the criteria for what to regulate, how, and how much. Right? 


If we buy this, Brennan and Frieman remark, then any behavior with real potential to harm individual 
and collective good is ripe for regulation. (And almost no behavior escapes the “potential.”) Voting 
behavior, to the extent, it has any efficacy at all, can be negatively efficacious: it might result in bad 
laws and policies or bad politicians. Indeed, because of its downstream widespread repercussions, it is a 
paradigm case of behavior with great potential to do harm: it cries out for regulation. Therefore, it 
seems, voting beahvior should be regulated to avoid anti-social outcomes. Voters inclined to vote badly 
should be discouraged from voting, even prevented from doing so — or perhaps humored with a staged 
opportunity to keep them entertained, engaged, distracted,... but insure that their choices are deprived 
of actual potency. We may acknowledge the practical need to string them along (otherwise they may 
cause trouble) but defang the consequences of their voices. Only good, wise, pro-social votes should 
count. Or what? 


These good, wise, and pro-social voters — who are they — in a democracy? We know who they should 
be. They should be the governed. But it is a well established fact in political science that they aren tt. 
And we know well who they are in an epistocracy. The educated. So then... 


Again, what's wrong with oligarchy? 


...we need to ask, leaving aside, for the nonce, the moral argument for democracy we discussed in Part 
1. An oligarchy is the concentration of power in the hands of a few. Because a group, even a small one, 
is more likely to survive longer, oligarchies, in one form or other, actually have a better historical track 
record for longevity and stability than either autocracies or electoral democracies.” There is that to be 
said for them. Their members can have each other’s back. It’s hard to surgically assassinate an 
oligarchy. It takes something more like a blood bath. Conditions must reach a pretty pass for anything 
so radical as that to happen” — something, I will suppose, we wish to avoid. But, ironically, an 
oligarchy’s longevity just makes its eventual dissolution more likely to be violent. Hopefulness and 
tolerance bid us to be patient: if we tinker with the system around the edges, we can refine even bad 
governance incrementally... We want to believe this. Meanwhile, nothing fundamentally changes,” 
pressure builds, and human patience is finite. 


After all, the “trillion-dollar” question is: what’s in it for those possessed of disproportionate power to 
voluntarily relinquish it?... 


21. This might be disguised by the fact that it is not currently fashionable for oligarchies to self-identify as such. Marketing 
themselves as “democracies” is more ingratiating. In other words, what durability we observe presently in “liberal 
democracies” is precisely due to the efforts of the knowledgeable filtering the raw consequences of literal democracy, i.e., 
we don’t want the mob to rule, but we do want the mob to think they are ruling. If it appears that democracies are surviving, 
this is owing to the fact that they are actually oligarchies. One favored guise oligarchy takes is republicanism. 

22. Maybe things are not that bad yet?... The fear is that we will know when they are when it is too late. 

23. We discuss in the next part why. 
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This discussion is preparatory to evaluating alternatives to electoral representative democracy in the 
last part of this series of discussions in political philosophy. But, before we get to that, in the next 
penultimate part, we back away to get a view of the forest, having spent time on the problematic trees. 
We will explore that “trillion-dollar” question. 


In the final part, we will ask, is there no hope for democracy? Maybe not, but we will conclude by 
entertaining two desperate proposals: unprecedented reform or ditching elections altogether.” 


Electoral afflictions, to recap 


The point of elections and voting — What 
is an election supposed to achieve and what 
motivates voting behavior? Or, why bother 
to vote? Possible answers: the election To achieve an outcome For personal expression 
process is important because: 


Why vote? 


This is to not play the rational or moral 
game at all. Technically, this is a 
non-rational motive or an end in itself. 
Voting may be something you just enjoy 
doing. Like wearing red or watching 
sporting events. The justification, rational 
or moral, stops there. 


a) it has efficacy in the world — 
voting makes a difference to 
governance... (but does it?), 

b) it may serve solidarity — a 
social and psychological 
value to human 
communities, and/or 


c) it has a psychological 
E S Effect outcome via your 
function: e.g., venting helps individual vote 


us sleep better. 


Affect outcome by supporting a 
voting bloc 


Happens all the time in small democracies Ok, this is where the real democratic 
25 such as the U.S. Supreme Court. The action happens, right? 
If these exhaust the reasons to vote,” the population of voters must be easily 
enumerable. Mathematically, in an electorate Two Problems: 
j j 1 j . as large as that of the United States, the odds 
first two are afflicted with maj or problems bj are less than 1 in a billion that your one vote 1. your one vote has only homeopathic 
could effect the outcome of a national efficacy, at best, (a rational qualm) and 
election. Moreover, the odds are a flat zero if ; 
1. Binariness undercuts the meaningfulness — |žewaiy happens whenever any one vole ema 
. è . tS decidi lection. 
of whatever efficacy voting can claim for a poe a a een an aactor See writeup for more on these problems. 
sufficiently sophisticated/educated 


electorate... (Unless unsophistication or de- 
sophistication is desirable. We will mostly presume it is not in a meaningful democracy.)”° 


24. Both are desperate, but for different reasons: reform because it is an empirically untenable belief that it could work this 
time when it has a long track record of failing — it beggars belief; sampling forms of representative democracy because they 
have little record, good or bad, at scale. What could drive instigation of such a record? Perhaps rubbing our noses in the 
former’s failure. Things must get very bad for radical change. Let’s hope the badness does not involve a blood bath. 

25. For more on the problem of voting, see our 2016 discussion: “The dilemma of the disaffected voter: the rationality & 
morality of voting,” where many of the points surveyed here are explored in more detail. 

26. Brennan and Freiman express it so, “How we vote matters, but how any one of us votes does not.” Belief that any one 
vote is significant is false beyond controversy. That bloc voting may still matter because you identify, to a meaningful 
extent, with a bloc and blocs are constructed of individual votes, remains highly problematic as we discussed in Part 2. Ina 
nutshell, the qualm is that the aggregate vote, the bloc, especially under prevalent conditions that radically reduce choice to 
two is just barely distinguishable from having no choice at all. Such realization matters to the sophisticated voter. Can we 
dispense with such picky voters? Voters who cannot fit their views into a “two-sizes fit all” political landscape? 
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2. Capture — the fact that ever-increasingly amounts of money are necessary for any representative to 
attain and stay in office undercuts both the efficacy and solidarity motives, though more the former 
than the latter: The slight gap or difference in the thoroughness of this undercutting makes possible, or 
keeps alive, the hope of reforming the existing system: It’s just possible that enough solidarity, the 
result of a critical mass of exasperation and disgust, may overthrow corruption — at least, for a time, as 
in the late 19" Century in the U.S. when entrenched clientelism and the spoils system was structurally 
curtailed...” 


But, recall, we are here looking for a sustainable, more durable, less obviously ad hoc, solution. Doing 
away with cronyism, gerrymandering, instituting campaign finance reform, reducing impediments to 
voting, expanding the electorate, eliminating the electoral college or winner takes all voting, etc. are all 
stop-gap measures to repair a system that will predictably degrade, guaranteeing the need to revisit 
reform later, again and again — in the meantime, foreseeable and preventable suffering by, and damage 
to, the governed is tolerated. History shows the forces of corruption will find a way around any reform 
that leaves loopholes. And it is inevitable that such loopholes will be designed into any reform package 
given how reform must proceed under present conditions. Is the predictable cycle of corruption” and 
the consequent need for reform acceptable? Is the meanwhile collateral damage unavoidable? Must it 
be tolerated in perpetuity? 


Notice, however, that the third motive, the psychological release function of voting, may escape the 
frustrations of binariness and capture... Good, but does voting survive these problems only as a 
spiritual exercise? Is voting like praying? The difference being that God listens sometimes and 
politicians never — why should they?” Or that it takes merely greater imagination to entertain the latter 
thought than the former? 


The point is not to eliminate perennial conflict (there are good reasons to think a good measure of it is 
humanly salutary), but to manage it. Micro power concentrations, as in a Hobbesian state of nature, if 
only they can acknowledge their vulnerability without seeking to exploit that of others, are what require 
management, not hypocritical attempts at elimination: the present scheme of management in which it is 


27. Only to be supplanted, in the ensuing century or so, by the abuse/corruption of successively emergent concentrations of 
power: the military-industrial complex of the 50s and 60s, energy cartels and consequent multi-trillion dollar “forever” wars 
in the Middle East, excessive risk-taking encouraged by overly empowered banking interests and the 2008 Global Financial 
Crisis, the transnational reach of the pharmaceutical industry evident in the recent pandemic, the IT and social media 
technocracies presently harnessing computer and psychological technologies to facilitate de-education, i.e., suggesting 
“misinformation” is worse than than “expertly” curated information without inquiry into, or argument as to, why the 
relevant experts are morally reliable, and so forth... 

28. There are five resource-armed lobbyists hovering over each of the 535 members of the U.S. Congress from one industry 
alone, health care. It is their job to make sure that nothing unfavorable to financial stake-holders in that industry changes. 
Don’t wonder at the cost of health care. You, as a member of the bottom 90% of the demos, even if you are legion, are too 
poor, uninformed, and removed from the scene of congressional agenda-setting, law, and policy-making to compete for their 
ear. See the Case and Deaton talk... But, again, capture is not specific to the U.S. It is a global problem for alleged “liberal 
democracies” everywhere — structured, as they are, around elections. 

29. God may or may not exist but for sure doesn’t need to suck up to anybody — by definition. The Divine track record for 
responsiveness need not be very remarkable to beat that of even the most “advanced” electoral representative democracies 
in existence today. 
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done by out-sized, institutionalized, power concentrations. In the next part, we will hone in on the 
inevitable association between power concentration and corruption. 


Again, are we being too pessimistic about the prospects of democracy in the conventional electoral 
form we are familiar with? A growing number of historians, political scientists, evolutionary biologists, 
sociologists, psychologists, political philosophers, economists, and (perhaps) less consciously, the 
general public — the demos, i.e., the governed — are wondering if maybe we are not.” The handwriting 
on the wall is increasingly discernible. Being born yesterday is not consistent with noticing what has, 
and is, transpiring. Again, it is being noticed. 


Are there other more effective mechanisms for managing power concentrations to the extent they are 
politically necessary? We will consider this possibility in the final part when we discuss what, if 
anything, may be done about ailing contemporary implementations of democracy. 


Resources 


1. Writeups for prior Philosophy Club topics related to this one: 


¢ For more on the problem of voting, see our 2016 discussion: “The dilemma of the disaffected 
voter: the rationality & morality of voting,” where many of the points surveyed here are 
explored in more detail. 


e “Pitting devils, democracy, and “executive aggrandizement. ” See section on what is 
democracy. Your vote alone cannot check your “representatives.” It takes... see Nancy 


Bermeo’s list. Trump-bashing is a distraction from the real problem. The conditions for Trump 
were set decades before his presidency. And things are progressing toward something worse 
than Trump. 


e “Democracy and its discontents: an alternative to elections” A first try at explaining Alex 
Guererro’s lottocratic alternative. We will revisit and review the lottocratic idea in the last part 


of this topic. 


2. Older and newer inspirations 


30. Typical explanations of low voter turnout insinuate laziness and ignorance. But it is not irrational, nor ignorant, nor 
irresponsible to redirect one’s energy in more constructive directions. We will talk about voter behavior in a subsequent part 
of this topic. See, for example, the Jay Leno video clips here and here which sample the political and civic understanding of 
ordinary Americans on the street. No doubt, these were selected for comic effect, but see the well-attested research cited 
here: “Democracy and its discontents: an alternative to elections.” Political philosopher Jason Brennan has studied the ethics 
of voting and suggests that picking up even one piece of litter on your street does more to improve your community than 
voting in large elections. There are many far more constructive things you may do to express your civic-mindedness than 
voting. In fact, you may have a moral duty not to vote because of the harm your vote may do, he argues. And this applies to 
very many of us — including both the uninformed as well as the too-well informed. See the Brennan references in Resources 
below. 
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The classical references most informing this topic are Plato’s Republic*' and the work of Immanuel 
Kant. We are also working with ideas introduced by a number of contemporary political scientists, 
moral and political philosophers, political psychologists, legal scholars, and historians of ideas, 
including: 


Jason Brennan 
Martin Gilens 
Onora O’ Neill 


Nancy Bermeo 
Martha Nussbaum 


John Gray 

Elizabeth Anderson 

Anne Case and Angus Deaton 
Sylviane Agacinski 

Alex Guerrero 


..and their critics. Some specific links below: 


3. Capture 


“Martin Gilens: Economic Inequality and Political Power in America | Affluence and Influence,” a talk 
at MIT by Princeton political scientist Martin Gilens, 2014. 2020 update on Gilens’ landmark study: 
“Affluent Authoritarianism: McGuire and Delahunt’s New Evidence on Public Opinion and Policy,” 
Thomas Ferguson, Institute for New Economic Thinking, Nov 2, 2020. 


4. Which flavor of oligarchy? 


The western notion of “liberal democracy,” as it has previously been understood is dissolving into 
somethings else: what? Two interviews with eminent philosopher and historian of ideas John Gray at 
Unherd.com by Freddie Sayers: Part 1: “Revenge of the technocrats,” (the UK and Europe) and Part 2: 
“Welcome to the Era of Tragic Realism,” (the rest of the world). 


5. Representation by sampling: a mad idea or the only hope? 


“Lottocracy: A New Kind of Democracy,” Alex Guerrero, Henry Rutgers Term Chair and Associate 
Professor of Philosophy, Rutgers University, offers this video presentation on the lottocratic alternative: 
“Elections are the heart of almost every modern political system. Alex Guerrero presents a case against 
choosing political representatives via voting and defends a new kind of political system with a very 
different heart: one that uses random selection, rather than popular elections, to choose officials.” 


6. Deals you can’t refuse 


31. See especially Book 6 of the Republic where Plato’s tries to get at the root of human corruption. Explained well by 
Jeremy Reid here. 
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Onora O’ Neill, “Between Consenting Adults.” Power differential obviates morally defensible consent 
wherever it exists, O’ Neill argues in her classic paper. She discusses it in the narrower contexts of sex 
and employment, but it carries over to state power with collective vengeance... 


7. Which locates you politically better — your genitalia or street address? 


Sylviane Agacinski, parité, and the idea of sex-based power differentials. Are human beings so 
interchangeable that any one may democratically “represent” another without regard to biological sex? 


Agacinski says, no. If the notion of equality between people means that women and men may stand 
proxy for each other, the notion is fundamentally flawed. They can’t. Nature and culture reinforce each 
other in making this point. She suggests, rather, parity of power between the sexes. Parity does not 
presuppose interchangeability or inter-representation. Parity recommends equal sharing of power 
without presupposing the interchangeability that some egalitarian, “sex-blind” feminisms entail. We, 
each of us, have a location in the world. Many things describe that location: geography, language, race, 
nationality, ethnicity, culture, education, socioeconomics, religion, biographies, psychological 
makeup... and biological sex. But not all of these factors as durably define our identity and 
situatedness as that last one... That is, if we are going to allow any of these sortals to shape political 
power arrangements. If we are serious about human interchangeability, canvassing opinions in 
democratic elections becomes senseless. Why would I need to ask your opinion about governance when 
I know it would be interchangeable with mine? We are all the same... on the assumption that such a 
fundamental difference as biological sex doesn’t matter... Not that other differences between people 
don’t matter as well, but if any does, surely this one does, Agacinski argues. 


9. Educational inequality and the “trillion dollar racket” 


Economist and Nobel Laureate Angus Deaton claims that educational inequality kills. Divisiveness in 
modern liberal democracies, most especially in the U.S. — the center of global technocracy, are rooted 
in educational inequalities which in turn are concentrating wealth beyond social and economic utility. 
He warns we will have serious reform or face potentially dire consequences. Wonder how Trump was 
able to achieve political credibility? See an earlier talk by Anne Case and Deaton, “Deaths of Despair 


and the Future of Capitalism.” 


Deaths caused by educational, economic, and the consequent political inequality and despair, already 
increasing for decades prior to the Covid pandemic, have been exacerbated by the pandemic response 
of entities who have benefited from the death and suffering of millions worldwide. The pre-existing 
despair, in turn, conditioned much of the death and suffering due to the illness itself (the profitable 
encouragement of co-morbid vulnerabilities, for example), was made worse by the official pandemic 
response: lockdowns (throwing 100 million worldwide into poverty: surely that can’t be good for 
anyone’s health) and experimental and highly profitable pharmaceuticals (the full extent of the damage 
attributed to which is still being revealed: have we forgotten Oxycontin?). The ascendancy of private 
(commercial, pharmaceutical, and social media corporate profiteering and pandering) and public 
(governmental entities captured by the former) concentrations of power is rooted in tightly connected 
educational/economic/political inequality. Especially so as these concentrated powers, public and 
private, are merging without restraint... The talks by Case and Deaton, while not venturing quite so far 
as we are here, do help set the stage for the conclusions in this paragraph. As Anne Case put it, 
“American capitalism isn’t working for Americans without a four-year college degree. And that’s about 
two-thirds of all Americans between the ages of 25 and 64.” (Emphasis added.) Two-thirds of all 
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Americans don t count... Maybe we don’t care all that much for “democracy” after all. Maybe we have 
something better than democracy... but we can’t bring ourselves to call what it is we have by its proper 
name... Rethink where the political phenomenon of Trumpism came from. Will it go away when Trump 
goes away? 


9. The “iron law” of democratic dissolution 


Robert Michels (1911) called it an “iron law” that democracies devolve to oligarchies. An anonymous 
wikipedia author sums it up admirably: “The ‘iron law of oligarchy’ states that all forms of 
organization, regardless of how democratic they may be at the start, will eventually and inevitably 
develop oligarchic tendencies, thus making true democracy practically and theoretically impossible, 
especially in large groups and complex organizations. The relative structural fluidity in a small-scale 
democracy succumbs to ‘social viscosity’ in a large-scale organization. According to the ‘iron law,’ 
democracy and large-scale organization are incompatible.” It is easy to draw more than one conclusion 
from this insight. Michels himself became a fascist. But there are other ways to the parse the iron law 
and extract the truth in it, while treating what ails the practice of democracy. This will involve a critical 
view of the nature of human beings, manifestly, one not fully appreciated by thinkers like Michels and 
many others. First you survey human landscape, then like a structural engineer, you design and build to 
suit the foundation materials. You must be clear-eyed about what humans are like. Something about 
democracy is morally defensible. We tried in Part 1 to put our finger on what that is. But much of what 
currently attends it is not: in particular, the popular notion that democracy and elections must go 
together. They do not. Elections at scale are inherently vulnerable to degradation. 


Appendix: the economic trajectory of OxyContin 
Lecture Notes from Angus Deaton’s 2019 Tanner Lecture 


e OxyContin approved by FDA in 1995, entered the market in 1996. [OxyContin = “FDA- 
approved heroin” — Anne Case] 


e By 2016, more than a 100 million people were getting prescriptions for some opioid 

e OxyContin sales more than $50 billion: family owned by Sackler family: major philanthropists 
e Relentless pushing by pharma, and by prescription benefit managers 

e Overdose deaths began in the early 1990s 

e Number of deaths more than peak HIV or guns, more than Vietnam 


e Cumulative total since 2000 [of deaths from OxyContin overdose amounts to] more deaths than 
both World Wars 


Iatrogenic medicine 
(Illness or injury caused by a medical or surgical treatment.) 
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Monster was created by American healthcare system 


Docs [doctors] guilty of careless over-prescribing, from which there was diversion: [drugs leak 
out and...] 


Created a black market, and a parallel epidemic of black tar heroin from Mexico [Demand 
blossoms: once addicted, the market for opioids and opioid-like drugs skyrockets, specifically, 
this happened in the U.S., — not elsewhere, not quite yet, anyway. ] 

As docs [doctors] pulled back, OxyContin reformulated, heroin took over (cheaper, stronger) 


Fentanyl replaced heroin as main cause of overdoses, especially in the Eastern U.S. 


Heroin/fentanyl has sparked an independent epidemic of users who did not start on prescription 
drugs 


Long-term heroin addicts are dying from fentanyl “adulteration” 


Especially African Americans, who were earlier exempt 


Deaton’s center-right lament 


“Tt’s like a giant shakedown in which the government is complicit.” 
“A trillion dollar protection racket.” 


U.S. Healthcare is most expensive in the world, and delivers the worst health [among those 
countries it would be flattering to be compared with]. 


In 1970, US only a little worse than other wealthy countries, but since then expenditures have 
grown while LE [life expectancy] increased only slowly, and is currently falling. 


American healthcare is very bad at promoting health 


American healthcare is is very good at promoting financial wellbeing of providers, doctors, 
nurses, pharma companies, hospitals, medical device manufacturers. 


Comparison with other rich countries over the period 1970-2015 is useful; Data from Our 
World in Data... 


Many of you will have seen the scandal at... Memorial Sloan Kettering where the patients were 
being used as guinea pigs for clinical trials by the docs who would be paid by the pharma 
companies. And, of course, the docs say we are giving the best drugs to our patients quicker 
than anyone else so it’s in the patients’ interest. The fact that they fail to declare this in their 
papers suggests that they know something is wrong... 
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Afterthought 


Note that Case and Deaton gave their talks on the Deaths of Despair only months before the pandemic: 
April 11, 2019... Better examples of what they described then were yet to come... The same players, 
strategies, and motivations have been in play in national and international pharmaceutical interventions 
before and during the Covid-19 pandemic. The formula for profit has, no doubt, been refined post- 
OxyContin. The reasoning appears to go like this: 


Perhaps we can make as much — or more — money, while at the same time not poisoning people 
so quickly or even, with luck, at all... After all, genocide can’t be the main goal of the health 
care system: we need people to survive long enough to fund our concentration of wealth, both 
directly out of their pocket and through their taxes. Dead people don’t pay up. 


To this end, the pharmaceutical response to the pandemic has, thus far, been a marked improvement 
over past clumsier efforts. 
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